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Restraint and Modesty in the Pulpit 


T would be well for the pulpit in days like these to 

heed the words of St. Paul: ‘Let us, who are of 
the day, be sober.” The soberness which he enjoins 
is contrasted to the sleep and the drunkenness, that 
is, the lethargy and the excess of those “who are of 
the night.” The pulpit is hardly tempted to the 
former, but it is certainly tempted to the latter sin 
in days of national crisis. 

It is not sober to thank God for this war because 
it turns people “back to religion.” It may indeed be 
true that genuine religion flourishes in times of dis- 
aster more than in times of comfort and prosperity 
for the simple reason that men find shelter in the 
lesser securities of life in times of prosperity; and 
are not driven to the ultimate security of faith until 
these lesser securities of life prove themselves to be 
the broken reed which they really are. Nevertheless 
disaster does not of itself generate faith. Without 
faith disaster tempts men to despair. It is the busi- 
ness of the preacher of the gospel so to interpret his- 
tory in the light of our faith, that God speaks to men 
in the events of contemporary history and arouses 
in them a genuine repentance which is a “Godly sor- 
row” to be distinguished from despair which is the 
“sorrow of this world” and which “worketh death.” 

Nor is it sober for the preacher to wring his hands 
in despair and declare that men will find it difficult to 
believe in a “Christ-like” God in such a time as this. 
This practical atheism, which passes for the gospel in 
some pulpits, certainly rests upon false assumptions 
about the character of the “Christ-like God.” The 
God who is revealed in Christ is not some amiable 
but rather stupid old man who did not know that life 
could be so terrible, and who is inclined to flee from 
our tragic globe until the scene corresponds a little 
more to His amiability. He is a God of judgment as 
well as of mercy, whose majesty is revealed in the 
terror as well as in the sweetness of life. Nor is 
Christian faith incapable of discerning this majesty. 
The faith which declares that “neither life nor death 
—nor any other creature shall separate us from the 


love of God” is not a faith which can exist in days 
of peace only. 

Nor is it sober or circumspect to preach the gospel 
as if it were merely one of judgment. It is interesting 
to what degree the so-called “gospel of love” turns 
into a completely cheerless gospel when preached by 
moralists who, when they talk of a God of love, really 
mean a God who enjoins love as the law of life, and 
visits those who fail to obey His law with His wrath. 
Many a pulpit thus presents us with the interesting 
paradox of insisting that our own goodness must be 
merciful without an admixture of justice, but that 
God’s goodness is justice without an admixture of 
mercy. They are quite certain that nothing but evil 
can come from the present catastrophe and they will 
not even consider the fact that there are alternative 
forms of evil (such as tyranny) which might affront 
the law of God as much or more than the evils in 
which we are now involved. 

It is neither sober nor Christian to speak of the 
tragedy of this war as if the tragedy had its incep- 
tion with the attack of Pearl Harbor. Many a pulpit 
displays a curious form of nationalistic egotism, how- 
ever much it may contend against it consciously. For 
it speaks of the “tragic choices” which Christians 
must make, as if the world had not known of such 
tragic choices before our own precious land came un- 
der attack. In place of undue emotion about this 
tragedy it would be better to do penance for our 
previous belief that “the gospel” demanded Ameri- 
can avoidance of world tragedy at all costs. 

One element of soberness in preaching the gospel 
in such a time as this is a decent sense of personal 
modesty. The patient pew has been subjected to 
rather an overdose of personal confessions from the 
pulpit in recent weeks. It is not modest to confess 
that this war is breaking our hearts. Both war and 
tyranny have broken many hearts in the past tragic 
and heroic years. It is not modest to aver that this 
war would not have come if only the stupid states- 
men had followed the advice which the pulpit had 





given them. Many statesmen are stupid no doubt; 
but many of them understand aspects of human his- 
tory which their religious critics did not fully under- 
stand. The advice upon which the pulpit now preens 
itself was sometimes no more than the irrelevant tru- 
ism that if all men perfectly loved each other, wars 
would cease. It is not modest to make sentimental 
offers of our heart’s blood. It would be better to rec- 


ognize that there are times when ordinary men make 
greater sacrifices than those of us who are called 
upon to preach the way of love and sacrifice. An- 
other word of St. Paul comes to mind as a good ex- 
ample for the pulpit in our day. It is: “We preach 
not ourselves but Christ Jesus our Lord and our- 
selves your servants for Jesus’ sake.” 


O German, the Rod of Mine Anger 


DOUGLAS HORTON 


HE contemporary relevance of Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy in its tenth chapter is startling testimony to 

the depth of insight of that ancient seer. One has 
only to change the proper names in the text to others 
drawn from our own daily newspapers to have 
brought home to him the relation between God and 
the nations as Isaiah saw it. 

1 German, the rod of mine anger... . 

I will send him against a hypocritical nation, and 

against the people of my wrath will I give him a 

charge, to take the spoil, and to take the prey, and 

to tread them down like the mire of the streets. 

Howbeit he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart 

think so; but it is in his heart to destroy and cut 

off nations not a few. 

For he saith... . 

Is not Brussels as Prague? Is not Paris as Oslo? 

Is not Rotterdam as Warsaw? 

Shall I not, as I have done unto Rotterdam, so do 

to the democracies? 

Wherefore it shall come to pass, that, when the 

Lord hath performed his whole work upon the 

democracies, I will punish the fruit of the stout 

heart of the leader of Germany and the glory of 

his high looks. 

For he saith, by the strength of my hand I have 

done it, and by my wisdom; for I am prudent : and 

I have removed the bounds of the people, and have 

robbed their treasures, and I have put down the 

inhabitants like a valiant man; 

And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the 

people: and as one gathereth eggs that are left, 

have I gathered all the earth; and there was none 

that moved the wing, or opened the mouth, or 

peeped. 

And it shall come to pass in that day, that the 

remnant .. . shall stay upon the Lord, the Holy 

One, in truth. ... 


I 


“O German, the Rod of Mine Anger. ...I1 will 
send him against a hypocritical nation.” 

The authorized version of the Bible reads so. The 
revised translation substitutes for the word ‘hypo- 
critical’ the better word ‘profane.’ Still better adapted 
to our times would be the word ‘secularized’—“‘I will 
send him against a secularized nation,” that is, a na- 
tion that has lost its sense of obligation to God. 

Again and again French writers, reviewing the 
causes of the debacle of last year, have pointed out 
that though there was lack of proper armaments at 
this point or that, there was missing something far 
more basic, an imponderable something without 
which no nation can fulfill its destiny. Among the 
many passages that one might choose to illustrate the 
mind of France upon this point, let me take a few 
paragraphs from the poignant editorial which ap- 
peared in a French weekly newspaper on the 3rd of 
July, just at the time of the French collapse. Says 
the writer: 

“The blow was terrible. For more than two 
hours I wandered aimlessly about on the streets 
of the city, in the suburbs, in the near-by country- 
side. The rare passers-by would stop or turn 
about, astonished to see at so early an hour in the 
morning a man walking with a heavy pace, now 
and then stumbling, his eyes filled with tears. 

“The thought of the young men who were still 
fighting without hope of being able to avert dis- 
aster filled me with fresh grief and I said to my- 
self, Happy are those who gave their lives with the 
thought that they would save the country, but pity 
for those who will return to their homes having 
lost the best reasons for living. 

“We know that there have been terrible failures 
in responsibility, mistakes, faults tragically weighty 
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with consequence, even crimes. It is not our part 

to point these out to the public anger: it is the role 

of a Christian journal rather to trace back to their 
source these mistakes, faults, and crimes. 

“This was a practical materialism—a materialism 
expressed in zeal for profit or for pleasure which 
increasingly laid hold of all classes of society—a 
consequence of the progressive deterioration of 
faith and of those thoughts which give rise to 
moral force, self-abnegation, and self-sacrifice. We 
asked of life only that it give us the greatest pos- 
sible personal and family satisfactions. There was 
an incessant protestation of pretended rights which 
did not even begin to be tempered by the thought 
of the rights of others or the sentiment of patriot- 
ism.” 

The shocking effect of this description of French 
democracy before its fall might be mitigated for us of 
America if we could point the difference between 
ourselves and unfortunate France. Time was when 
we could: the character of our literature was differ- 
ent, as was our stage, our art in general. Most of all 
—and this is the critical area, as the French editor em- 
phasizes—the fundamental morality of our social and 
business life was different. Say what one will about 
the Puritans, who laid so mighty an impress upon this 
country in its early years, though they were diligent 
enough in pursuing their livelihood, they were ruled 
by forces other than the mere desire for gain. It was 
something more than hunger for gold that filled the 
sails of the Mayflower, something more that kept the 
little colony at Plymouth through the unutterable 
miseries and mounting deaths of the first winters. 

But what shall we say of America today? The 
newspapers tell us that practically until the moment 
of Japan’s attack upon us certain American firms 
were sending her record-breaking amounts of certain 
types of war materials, some of which has certainly 
been used against a comparatively defenseless nation, 
and much of which will now be used against our own 
soldiers and sailors. What can one say of this save 
that some Americans had put profit above the consid- 
eration of their country’s welfare, to say nothing of 
that of humanity? If this spirit of gain at any price 
were confined to a small group among us, we might 
dismiss it with the remark that the whole procedure 
was quite un-American—but as many thoughtful 
leaders in business and industry have been pointing 
out to us, the motive of gain at any price animates 
our whole society to a frightening degree. The spirit 
of the old New England town built around the white 
church at the center—the spirit that put neighborli- 
ness and good will first and profit second—does that 
still govern us? Is that at the heart of this roaring, 
multitudinous, impersonal, industrialized vortex 
which is the great American community today? If 
God is to use His rod against a secularized nation, 


where could He find one more awfully conforming to 
that description than here? 

What nation can believe in itself if the freedoms 
it provides are used by its citizens only to feather 
their own nests, regardless of the public good? How 
can any true patriotism be built up out of a citizenry 
intrinsically selfish? And when a nation deteriorates 
into what our French author calls ‘materialism,’ and 
the sources of national faith dry up, how can it in the 
long run hope to resist the rise and expansion of a 
nation of patriots? In unpredictable ways but with 
ineluctable sureness the rod of God falls on all na- 
tions which are not worthy of the future. 


II 


“T will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the 
leader of Germany and the glory of his high looks. 
For he saith, By the strength of my hand I have done 
it, and by my wisdom.” 

Isaiah wrote these words about the king of As- 
syria, but the principle holds of any nation in any 
age. God not only punishes the secularized nation, 
but eventually He punishes the nation He has used as 
the rod of His chastisement—and He punishes the lat- 
ter when, instead of devoting itself to His will, it de- 
velops an undue sense of its own importance and 
consequent absolutism. 

There have been totalitarian states before now. 
Old Russia and Old Turkey well knew the ways of 
the dictator. Ivan the Terrible and Abdul Hamid 
make the Hitlers and Mussolinis of our day seem 
even self-repressed. And yet the countries they ruled 
eventually disintegrated and fell. Why? In the to- 
tally regimented nation the individual citizen can 
contribute to the public good only that which the state 
assigns him to contribute. His labors, his very 
thoughts, are channeled. Sooner or later he loses the 
knack of origination. The country slips into bureau- 
cracy—a clique at the summit of the pyramid govern- 
ing by limitless propaganda through descending 
strata of underlings the blind masses at the base. It 
is all very orderly, but all very inhibiting to the free 
mind. When the citizen can return to his state only 
what the state has originally given to him, the whole 
hardens into mechanism. Few citizens lift their heads 
above mediocrity—and who shall say that it was any- 
thing more than a lack of leaders which finally dug 
the grave for old Turkey and old Russia? 

Adolf Hitler has given his country a unity that it 
has never before enjoyed—but at what price! Jews 
are deported, intellectuals are embarrassed, funda- 
mental freedoms which belong to every man have 
been destroyed—and the worst of it is that in the en- 
thusiasm of the moment many seem to relinquish 
their freedoms readily. Recently, when a young man 
of my own acquaintance in Germany, commenting 








upon one of his professors in his university, re- 
marked that the latter would be of great value to the 
state since he was an independent thinker, the pro- 
fessor himself, learning later of the comment, made 
the public announcement in class that he did not care 
to be regarded as an independent thinker. “I am a 
German,” said he. “I think with my blood.” Trav- 
elers returning from Germany today all seem to tell 
the same story: there is unity in Germany, but it is 
a cheap unity won at too low a level. 

The Fithrer may believe that he can build a free 
state out of individuals not free, a creative country 
out of citizens whose creativity has gone to sleep on 
a Procrustean bed, but it is a law as inexorable as 
any in physics or chemistry that the character of the 
whole must derive from its parts. A state which in- 
duces mediocrity in its citizens can hardly hope in 
the long run to escape the fate of mediocrity itself. 

We find ourselves therefore like Matthew Arnold 

“Wandering between two worlds—one dead (or 

with the seeds of death in it) 
The other powerless to be born.” 

That God will punish any nation in which the citi- 
zens employ their liberties for selfish ends is certain. 
I-qually certain is it that He will punish any nation 
which denies its citizens their liberties. If America 
can be exhaustively defined as a nation of the former 
type, anél Germany as one of the latter, I see no hope 
for the world. If the nations of today can each be put 
in one of these categories or the other, they must take 
their place in the innumerable and hapless succession 
of those who through the centuries of history have 
risen to power, have been found wanting, and have 
been punished by the hand of the Most High. 


III 


“The remnant shall stay upon the Lord. Therefore, 
O my people, be not afraid.” 

Probably the most significant word that Isaiah 
used in this or any other chapter of his prophecy was 
the word, ‘remnant.’ The doctrine of the remnant 
was the fundamental principle of the philosophy of 
history discovered and held by the ancient Hebrews. 
The world at large might bow down before the gods 
of the heathen, even Israel itself as a whole might be 
seduced into the worship of the false gods of the 
goyim—but a remnant would refuse to bow the knee 
to Baal and through that remnant the Lord God 
would eventually save his people. Herein is made 
evident the solid ground of the world’s hope. It is 
not true that the United States of America consists 
wholly of people who devote the blessings of liberty 
to their own ends. It is probably true that there are 
more people in Germany than we realize who view 
with misgiving the suspension of civil liberties. It is 


certain that there is at least one company of people 
in the world who can be considered a saving remnant. 
They form a fellowship which does not lie like a 
dead weight upon its own members, but is sympa- 
thetic toward each one, endeavoring to draw him up 
to the dimensions for which God has designed him. 
They are a fellowship of free men—of responsibly 
free men—who use their freedom not for the small 
purposes of their own prosperity but for the glory 
of God and His greatening Kingdom. Most of all 
they are a fellowship of forgiveness: It is out of the 
sense of God’s forgiveness that their fellowship itself 
has arisen and it is with forgiveness in their hearts 
that they enter into the work of the world. The sav- 
ing remnant is the Church of Jesus Christ. 

What, one will say, can there be any salvation for 
the world in the Christian Church that we see today 
—a church torn into a hundred various communions, 
in some parts of the world slavishly subservient to 
the state, invaded almost everywhere by the uninspir- 
ing atmosphere of secularity? Can this be the saving 
remnant ? 

Again I ask you to consider the spirit within the 
body. The Church, like all other institutions of men, 
reveals the ravages of selfishness. But at its heart 
there is that which is not found at the heart of the 
profane democracy or the proud tyranny—even Jesus 
Christ. The Church doubtless needs to be saved it- 
self, but constantly it is saved, for the spirit-of Christ 
i3 a principle of renewal within it, continually wooing 
it from its own sin, forever recalling it to its gracious 
and unique ministries to the world. A Church with 
members spiritually dead can do little for its genera- 
tion, but if you and I will take the Church of Christ 
as seriously, as dynamically, as the young German 
takes his nation, we shall keep unfettered the spirit 
by which alone the world may be saved. 

The living Church has a saving work to do in three 
areas. 

In the first place it serves the world as a pattern of 
fellowship—a fellowship not of the type in which 
solidarity is bought at the cost of freedom, but rather 
one in which the group and the individual are held 
together in reciprocal ministries. The brotherhood 
of totalitarianism is one of assignment of pressure, 
of obsequiousness. It has often been remarked, on 
the other hand, that when one enters the Church on 
confession of his faith in God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, he does not slip into a rigid mold. He does 
not become less himself, but more. He begins to live 
up to his own richest possibilities. This is because 
Jesus Christ is not so much a formal model as an in- 
spirer. The fellowship which grows up about him is 
a fellowship of those who, dreaming the good, the 
true, the beautiful, weave the colors of the higher 
life into the concrete realities of every day. Because 
they gather about the Creator of all life, they are a 
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creative fellowship. Herein they are a perpetual 
demonstration to the state of the manner in which 
collectivism and individualism should be balanced. 

I have visited a small town in the center of which 
there stood a church. To that church there had come 
a man as minister aflame with the spirit of Christ. 
Little by little the church had taken on strength and 
laid its influence upon the community. Bitternesses 
between neighbors had relaxed. A spirit of coopera- 
tion had supplanted that of merciless competition. In 
a word, the church had become for the little town an 
ideal pattern of human relationships. And this is 
the grand strategy of the Church in the world at 
large: precisely as that little church stood in its little 
community, so the Church of Jesus Christ for all 
mankind stands at the center of the world commu- 
nity. In its best expressions it illustrates the kind 
of relationships the nations of men must adopt, or 
perish. 

In the second place, the Church of Jesus Christ 
has a peculiar faculty of producing men and women 
of responsible freedom. People such as these do not 
need to be watched by Gestapo or Ogpu. They need 
no urging to good citizenship from outside. Their 
law is within them, and a better law it is than any that 
the state might give them. Whether they be employ- 
ers of labor, or employees, they are concerned for 
each other, and for the public whom they serve. 
Though they may have on their payroll one or ten 
thousand, they hold their welfare as sacred as their 
own. People of this type do not try to get ahead in 
the world at the expense of their fellow men: they 
try to get ahead and carry their fellow men with 
them. 

A deacon of one of the churches in Cleveland, 
Ohio, was also one of the attorneys for one of the 
larger banks of that city which failed in the days of 
the depression. On the morning of the day when the 
bank was to close its doors at the end of business, 
he learned what was in the wind. He had the option 
of withdrawing his own deposits and hastening the 
bank’s ruin, or of leaving them in with the hope that 
if there were enough who followed the same course 
the ruin might be averted. He finally solved his prob- 
lem by asking the simple question, “What is best for 
the depositors of this bank, to whom I am morally 
responsible?’ He left his money in the bank and 
lost it—but is it not crystal clear that it is only as we 
develop men of this sort in this country that we can 
have hope for the future? In the making of such 
individuals the Church performs a redemptive func- 
tion for human society. 

In the third place, the Church as the fellowship of 
forgiveness has a part to play in the economy of hu- 
man life that can be taken by no other company un- 
der heaven. 

How will the nations arrange a just peace when 


the war is over? Who knows where the line between 
Poland and Germany should be drawn? If you go 
back to the thirteenth century, you will find grounds 
for drawing it well to the west. If you go back only 
as far as the eighteenth century or nineteenth, you 
will find justification for assigning more land to Ger- 
many. Where is full justice to be found? One of 
our human difficulties is that there is not sufficient 
justice to go around. A willingness to forego claims 
is called for, a readiness to forgive becomes a sine 
qua non for the establishment of peace. 

It is as a distiller of the atmosphere of forgiveness 
through the nations that the Church can doubtless do 
its most perfect work as the saving remnant. I re- 
member hearing an American tell the story of how he 
made peace with Germany after the Great War. The 
echoes of the last gunfire had barely died away. He 
happened to be in the railway station at Antwerp. 
Opposite him there sat a grim German woman with 
a little child playing about her feet. The child noticed 
him with a book in his hand and came running over 
to see if there were any pictures in it. At that mo- 
ment the hard prejudices of the war fell away. A 
spring of new humanity welled up within the man. 
He took the little child on his knee and smiled at the 
mother, who returned his friendliness. 

That was the Church in action. That was an act 
characteristic of the company who know that at the 
heart of God there is forgiveness and so keep unim- 
paired their own readiness to forgive. 

To be sure, there are situations like the present in 
the face of which forgiveness cannot express itself— 
but to be ready to forgive the moment it is possible 
to do so, to be prepared, when the way is opened, to 
study the legitimate needs of the other man, the other 
nation, as if they were one’s own, that is the very 
genius of the fellowship of compassion which is the 
Church. At all times there are those who confuse 
justice with vengeance ; and when the present war is 
over there will be a million voices calling not for a 
righteous but a retaliatory peace. Against that out- 
cry, for humanity’s sake, for the sake of the Chris- 
tian hope of a better world, the Church will plead 
with the nations to listen to the still, small, unvenge- 
ful voice of God. “Stay upon the Lord, O my people.” 
Let judgment with forgiveness in it roll down as 
waters, and righteousness replete with human sym- 
pathy as a mighty stream. Only such waters, only 
such a stream, flowing through the lands to irrigate 
and refresh them, can bring forth the springtime for 
which the peoples of the world so pathetically long. 





Dr. Douglas Horton is the Minister and Secretary 
of the General Council of the Congregational-Christian 
Churches in America and a member of the Sponsor’s 
Board of Christianity and Crisis. 








ALLIED PEACE PLANS 


The past fortnight has brought forth three decla- 
rations of highest significance for the future. 

The “Declaration of United Nations” at last estab- 
lishes the conflict in its true setting. Through days 
of disheartenment, it should kindle hope and fortify 
resolve among the more than billion people whose 
purpose it pledges. If faithfully adhered to, it must 
assure a final overthrow of Totalitarianism, however 
protracted and costly the struggle. 

The President’s “Report on the State of the 
Union” blocks out an agenda for achieving the goal. 


II 


Hardly less important are the closing paragraphs 
of Mr. Churchill’s address before Congress in which 
he disclosed his hopes for the maintenance of endur- 
ing peace. This evidence that his mind is turning in- 
creasingly to the problems of post-war reordering is 
welcome. 

However it must be confessed that the direction of 
Mr. Churchill’s forethought is not altogether reas- 
suring. Its perspective is solely that of British- 
American unity of action. It attributes the present 
conflict to the failure of Great Britain and the United 
States to “keep together after the last war,” “to take 
common measures for our safety” by “insisting on 
the fulfillment of the disarmament clauses of the 
treaties whicl. Germany signed.” Its prescription 
against another recurrence of the tragic malady is 
that “the British and American people will . . . walk 
together in majesty, in justice and in peace.” To this 
“great purpose and design being worked out here be- 
low of which we have the honor to be the faithful 
servants,” the bitter experiences of the present are 
driving our reluctant nations. 

To be sure, these remarks must not be assumed to 
express Mr. Churchill’s full mind or that of his Gov- 
ernment. They were addressed primarily to the 
American public with the purpose of galvanizing 
more determined effort. Nevertheless, they are in the 
context of a formula widely espoused in both Britain 
and the United States which warrants careful scrut- 
iny. That formula envisions a peace secured and en- 
forced by the united strength of the Anglo-Saxon 
nations administering the major economic resources 
of the world, and resting ultimately on preponderant 
military power operating from a chain of strategic 
bases girdling the globe—Gibraltar, Suez, Singapore, 
Hawaii, Panama, and Britain itself. 

Such a formula must be rejected on three scores. 
It is intrinsically unworkable in its proposals for the 
vanquished enemy. It would prove ultimately self- 
destructive in its scheme of administration. It defies 
the basic canons of justice in harmony with which 
lies the only secure prospect of enduring peace. 


Ill 


The formula proposes full economic opportunity 
for the defeated Axis nations. But to suppose that 
any spirited people desire only economic opportunity 
without the political and military equality which is 
the symbol of national recognition is grossly to mis- 
read the genius of resurgent nationalism. And, in 
today’s world of annihilated spaces, of the economic 
bases of political and military strength, and of the 
dominance of air-power, economic opportunity will 
be translated by any virile people into political might 
with or without the consent of their conquerors as 
Germany and Russia in the past decade decisively 
prove. Such an inherently self-contradictory arrange- 
ment would require policing by an intimate and over- 
whelming military surveillance for which the Anglo- 
Saxon nations are neither able nor willing. 

Again, while Britain and America may emerge 
from the conflict in predominant strength, they will 
be two among six great powers. Russia and China 
will also be counted among the victors; Germany and 
Japan, though vanquished, are to be admitted to 
economic equality. By an inexorable logic which no 
diplomatic blandishments can circumvent and no 
practicable employment of force prevent, this scheme 
would very shortly drive those excluded from re- 
sponsible world authority into common counsel. This 
is to point the march of history toward another global 
struggle in which the realignment of forces would 
presage a far more somber threat to the English- 
speaking peoples than that which now taxes their 
every resource. 

Much more serious, such a prescription betrays 
alarming blindness to the true nature of the world’s 
malady. That infection is due not merely to the dis- 
ease of aggressive militarism but to the deeper and 
more subtle disease of national egoism. Implicit in 
the plan is the dual assumption that the British- 
American peoples are gifted by Providence with spe- 
cial qualifications for world governance, and that their 
rule is inherently beneficial. The first is the Anglo- 
Saxon form of the delusion of “manifest destiny.” 
It is precisely the unconscious presumption which 
galled German and Japanese self-respect and encour- 
aged the development of their passionate phobias. 
The beneficence of Anglo-Saxon rule is denied by 
nationalism smouldering within every province of 
western control, and today dormant only in the face 
of a more threatening imperialism without. The blunt 
truth is that Britain and America cannot be trusted 
with the power which this formula proposes that they 
shall assume. 

The proposed formula is not new. In principle, it 
is the translation onto the world scene of the policy 
which, dominating European diplomacy throughout 
the nineteenth century, carried Europe through an 
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intermittent sequence of conflicts of which two 
World Wars are the lineal and inevitable climax. In 
the effort to secure world peace in the twentieth 
century through the device which failed patently to 
maintain European peace in the nineteenth century 
there is no hope. 


IV 


Any realistic envisionment of the peace must rec- 
ognize that, granted decisive Allied victory, pre- 
dominant power at the cessation of hostilities will rest 
with the British Empire and the United States. And 
it must recognize that the German and Japanese peo- 
ples present a problem of national psychology, pre- 
disposed to mystical megalomania and schooled in 
false ideologies, which must be faced not denied. 
Crucial decisions arise as to how Anglo-American 
resources are to be deployed, as to the fashion in 
which totalitarian psychosis is to be cured, and above 
all as to the aegis under which a new world is to be 
ordered. 

It is now generally agreed that Allied policy to- 
ward Germany after the last war failed because it 
was neither sufficiently repressive nor sufficiently 
generous. It was not sufficiently severe to prevent 
rearmament and territorial aggrandizement. It was 
not sufficiently generous to enable peace-minded 
statesmen to hold their leadership of the German peo- 
ple and thus forestall Hitler’s rise to power. And it 
was not sufficiently trustworthy to unite all free na- 
tions in effective common strategy. In the next peace, 
essentially the same alternatives will offer themselves. 

The only good prospect—and it is a prospect de- 
manding greater faith for its adoption and larger wis- 
dom in its execution than have ever informed modern 
statecraft—lies in recognizing that there can be no 


peace save through reasonable provisions for the 
reasonable needs and ambitions, political no less than 
economic, of all peoples; that world war twice re- 
current within a quarter century is bitter proof that 
there is no peace for today’s world save in World 
Community. It will aim so to contrive post-war ar- 
rangements as to strengthen the hands of world- 
minded leadership in every nation against the in- 
sidious infections of national egoism and economic 
gluttony. 

Upon Christians rests special responsibility to 
achieve clear minds and iron convictions in this mat- 
ter. Their distinctive function is to drive home the 
great overarching lesson of the tragic history of our 
times. That lesson is: in the world of modern mecha- 
nism and interdependence, the laws of justice and of 
open opportunity are the structures by which the re- 
lations of nations must be ordered ; the alternative is 
destruction for all. 


V 


That the British and American publics should be- 
come so cognizant of these deeper realities of peace 
as to formulate and follow parallel policies in their 
support is devoutly to be hoped for. But that the 
British and American Governments should assume a 
divine appointment for the administration of the 
world and undertake to impose their design upon that 
world is to prepare the day of still another holo- 
caust which might take a toll of their very existence. 

It is not too early for the peoples in both Great 
Britain and the United States to become fully alive 
to this distinction, and to indicate to their leaders 
that they will support the first and reject the latter. 
The stake is great. It is the possibility of peace for 
the next generation. 

Henry P. Van Dusen 


The World Church: News and Notes 


German Lutheran Bishop Protests 


Bishop Theophil Wurm, Lutheran Bishop of Wuert- 
temberg, who has been quiet since the war began, though 
previously critical of Nazism, made a frontal attack upon 
the German government at the Provincial Church Con- 
ference in September, 1941. He declared: “We are 
about to enter a third winter of war, and we ali have 
the feeling that our people cannot be described as suf- 
ficiently united to fulfill the tasks which lie before them. 
We are all the more deeply affected because we have to 
undergo a great disturbance, and extraordinary threat to 
our fellowship, through events in the ecclesiastical field, 
and through intrusions upon the rights of the Church 
and upon its institutions. We are gathered together in 
order to give special expression to the competent au- 


thorities concerning our feelings and desires, after the 
high authorities of the Church, and the provincial Bishop, 
in person, have not succeeded in obtaining a hearing be- 
fore these same authorities. 

“You know that religious education has been falling 
into decay for a long time. The exceptionally high num- 
ber of clergy who have been called up, and the gaps 
already made by death, have had this further consequence, 
that the pastoral care of the country congregations has 
become very difficult, and in certain districts there is 
real need... . 

“By an act of force, through a breach of a solemnly- 
written law, four training colleges of the Provincial 
Church of Wuerttemberg, namely, the lower colleges, 
have been closed. The special war-time laws have been 
misused. The purposes of the training colleges have been 
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turned from their appointed purpose, not only tempo- 
rarily for dealing with the war-emergency, but perma- 
nently. ... 

“Do they think that they will bring victory nearer by 
hurting and annoying the Christian part of the popula- 
tion, which counted 95 per cent of the people in the last 
official reckoning? Could Mr. Roosevelt and his com- 
patriots desire a better support for the production of a 
‘crusade spirit,’ which they wish to call forth in their 
countries, than the continuance and aggravation of the 
persecution of the German Church?... 

“Tt is terrible to me to have to say this. I would like 
to ask for unconditional confidence in the home side of 
our leadership, but it is not possible—facts are against 
it. New facts are needed in order to awaken again this 
confidence, which was there once in great measure. So 
long as these facts do not appear, the impression remains 
in all Christian-thinking Germans that the conflicts have 
been sharpened, that the tension between true German 
thought and true Christian thought, which was never 
there before, is intentionally developed, and in this way 
the joy of sacrifice for the Fatherland is weakened. We 
have been requested to bring our sacrifice gladly. How 
is this joy possible if, at the same time, we notice that 
the highest and the most precious things, entrusted to 
our German people by God, are rejected as though they 
were foreign wares ?” 


The New German Church 


Alfred Rosenberg, chief apostle of Nazi paganism, 
and now the governor of all the Russian territory, con- 
quered by Germany, has published an outline of the new 
German religion, if Germany is victorious. His plan 
provides for the complete suppression of all churches in 
favor of the “National Reich Church.” This church will 
not undertake any “structural alterations” in the “living 
monuments of German culture,” but will merely “remove 
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from the altars of all churches the Bible, the Cross and 
religious objects.” 

In place of these symbols of the Christian faith it will 
place “that which must be venerated by the German peo- 
ple and therefore is our most saintly book ‘Mein Kampf,’ 
and to the left of it the sword.” The swastika will take 
the place of the Cross. The purpose of this new church 
will be to “destroy the Christian faith, imported into 
Germany in the unfortunate year 800.” 

There “will be no kneeling” in the new church “as this 
action is undignified to a German.” The new church is 
particularly concerned to eradicate Christian conceptions 
of humility, which it regards as incompatible with the 
tajesty of a master race. 

The new church is to come into the possession of all 
present church property and its authority is to extend not 
only to Germany but to all conquered countries. It is not 
quite clear whether the unhappy oppressed people will 
actually be forced to worship in these German shrines, 
thus adding the religious veneration of their God-like 
conquerors to the other forms of oppression to which 
they will be subject. 


Catholic Idea of Liberty 


The address of Cardinal van Roey, primate of Bel- 
gium, to which we have previously referred, has been 
received in its full text and it becomes abundantly clear 
that the Cardinal, when he speaks of “liberty,” means 
liberty for the Church alone. He declared: “The govern- 
ments which are more or less tolerable and to which the 
Church may adapt itself are varied. There are some 
more favorable and some less favorable. ‘Lhe Church is 
essentially indifferent whether she lives under a mon- 
archy, or under a republic, or in a democratic or auto- 
cratic government. France, Belgium, Italy and America 
all have different regimes; but if these regimes safeguard 
the rights of the Church and allow her to fulfill her 
divine mission, that is to say, to work for the salvation of 
souls, then the Church accepts these governments, does 
not oppose them, and adapts her work to them.” 

Obviously it is the liberty of the Church which is not 
only the chief, but practically the only criterion of judg- 
ment. 


Presbyterians Raise War Fund 


The Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. is raising an 
emergency fund of $1,000,000 immediately, the money to 
be used for various tasks imposed upon the Church by 
the war emergency. The fund will support religious 
work for the armed forces, extension of the Church in 
new areas of defense industry, support of refugees and 
support of churches throughout the world, requiring spe- 
cial aid because of the war. The orphaned missions are 
included in the budget of the fund. 


The Christian News-Letter 


We wish to remind you again that we take renewals 
as well as new subscriptions for the Christian News- 
Letter, the English weekly edited by Dr. J. H. Oldham. 
The rates are $1.50 for a six months’ subscription and 
$3.00 for a year’s subscription. 
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